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4 good reasons to choose the new 
45% SOLUTION POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 
‘Baker Analyzed Reagent 


1 Saves time — eliminates time- 
consuming solutions and 
filtering steps. 


2 Accurate for preparing 
standard and shelf solutions 
by dilution, permits 
ready preparation. 


3 Advantage of lot assay. 


4 Convenient to use. 


More and more chemists and processors 
are now turning to this time and labor 
saving form and packaging of Potassium 
Hydroxide . . . Users everywhere praise 
the convenient 1 pint and 8 pint polyethyl- 
ene THRO-A-WAY bottles. The high 
purity of 45% Solution Baker Potassium 
Hydroxide is readily evident from the lot 
assay and lot analysis shown on the label. 


Expanding uses are—as an absorbent in 
gas analysis, as a general laboratory re- 
agent, and as a processing chemical in the 
manufacture of semi-conductors. 


Specify ‘Baker Analyzed’ 45% Solution 
Potassium Hydroxide when you order from 
your favorite laboratory supply house. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 


Phillipsburg. New Jersey 





THE MOST IMPORTANT STOPCOCK DEVELOPMENT SINCE TEFLON* 


NEW, REVERSE-TAPER? Teflon plug stopcock 
adjusts automatically, turns at a touch 


The REVERSE-TAPER design of these new 
Pyrex brand Teflon plug stopcocks gives 
you all the good features of Teflon plugs 
and eliminates the headaches of conven- 
tional types. 

Constant spring tension holds the Tef- 
lon plug against the mirror-smooth glass 
shell for a leakproof seal. There are no 
locknuts or other mechanical devices to 
adjust . . . no threads to strip. 

The REVERSE-TAPER plug turns at a 
touch. Turn, it’s open. Turn, it’s closed. 
You always have fine control, instantly. 

You cannot accidentally dislodge the 
plug. However, you can “take it down” 
in seconds by simply pressing the handle 
sideways through the spring housing. Re- 
assembly is equally fast and sure. 

No contamination—only Teflon and 
PyReEX brand glass touch the product. No 
grease is needed. 

Completely corrosion resistant—all com- 
ponents are selected for maximum serv- 


PYREX® taboratory ware 
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ice . . . Teflon plug, Pyrex shell, nylon 
handle and spring housing, stainless steel 
spring. 

No freezing—no breakaway even after 
long exposure to alkaline solutions. 
Inert to virtually all chemicals. 

Your lab supply dealer has these stop- 
cocks now and will include them with 
your regular Pyrex labware order for 
maximum package discounts. 

If you haven't yet received your copy 
of our new Reverse Taper Stopcock list- 
ing, please let us know. For all-glass 
stopcocks and the world’s most complete 
line of glass labware, see your Pyrex 
labware catalog LG-1, and Supplement 


*Teflon is a Du Pont Trademark tPatent applied for 


, CORNING GLASS WORKS 
’ 


e 601 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 
CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


... the tested tool of modern research 
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Micro-Cel holds water like a camel! 


Micro-Cel", Johns-Manville’s new line of synthetic calcium silicates, ab- 
sorbs up to 6 times its weight in water ... remains a free-flowing powder 
after absorbing triple its weight in liquid. 41% lbs. bulk to a full cubic foot. 


Costs only 7 to 8¢ a pound. Surface areas up to 175 sq. m/gr. Micro-Cel, 
available in several grades and offering a wide range of physical properties, 
may provide the cost-cutting answer to your formulating problems. For 
further information, samples and assistance, mail in coupon! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Celite Dwision 


MANVILLE, Box 14, Ne 
ja: Port Credit, Ont 





EDITORIAL 


Not for Personal Prestige Alone 


— fourth objective of the AIC 

is to “Strive to enhance the pres 
tige and distinction of the prefessions 
their influence and 


so as to extend 


usefulness.” One way to enhance the 
prestige of the professions would be, 
through counsel and communication, 
to bring the public to a realization 
of what kind of men and women con- 
stitute our professions, The judicious 
use by chemists and chemical engi 
neers of their academic degree s would 
help to do this. 


Chemists and chemical engineers, 


by virtue of years of academic prep 


aration, and achievements or po 


tential achievements, easily merit 


public esteem. In some Cases they 


have chafed under the sting of the 
lack of public appreciation. Ignorance 
of the academic discipline required 
may lie behind much of this belittling 
public attitude. 

The 


degrees, from the first to the highest, 


intelligent use of academic 


in industry, in press releases, in civic 
activities, on stationery, in writings, 


and by associates (because the word 


of one person about another is po 


tent), will materially aid in giving 


the public understanding 
Such a 


futile endeavor. The medical profes 


greater 


program is by no means a 


reiteration of the 
in the U. S., 


trained the public to make its obei- 


sion, by constant 


title of “doctor” has 
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sance to that title, though in earlier 
days the physicians and the barbers 
were professional twins. The public 
has also accepted the extension of the 
title to the clergy, dentists, veterin 
arians, and even educators. It can be 
trained, as well, to extend it to all 
persons who hold the highest aca- 
demic degrees. 

The press, which only mirrors the 
public attitude, has been negligent in 
the use of proper academic titles for 
chemists. The need to be understood 
by the general reader, and caution 
in the use of titles where they cannot 
easily be checked, may serve as tem- 
porary excuses. The press, though, is 
never the last to follow a trend, and 
today some of the most respected 
newspapers and magazines do apply) 
titles correctly. 

It is also encouraging that the pub 
lic relations departments of most in- 
dustrial firms now include the title, 


“a 


their 


where it is appropriate, in 


press releases. They know it 


implies the compliment that these 
firms have persons of the highest aca 
demic training working for them and 
are scientifically oriented. Contrary- 
wise, it is reported that a few firms 
never use academic titles in their re 
leases, thus contributing to profes 
sional unhappiness among their sci- 


possibly be 


groundwork for failure to recognize 


entists and laying the 
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The 


titles holds no possibility of creating 


technological progress use Of 


distinctions among the degree holders. 


Evervone knows that ability and 


ichievements do not necessarily paral 


lel academic nor the occa- 


cdegrees 
sional absence of a degree However, 
the public needs to know that chem 
ists and chemical engineers are, as a 


group, academically educated to be 


creative professionals, not trade 


school trained to be good artisans. 


This facet of good public relations 
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is recognized in the program of the 
AIC 


Chapter. Our national Committee on 


objectives of the Delaware 


Ethics has also considered it and has 


stated that, “chemists and chemical 


engineers are entitled to and should 
use their ‘earned titles’ with good 
taste.’ 

Our professions should enthusias 
tically support the use of appropriate 
titles, not for personal prestige alone, 
but to help raise the status of the 


professions as a unit. 


Special AIC Announcements 


1960 Annual Meeting 


Committee 


the Committee 


The 
the 


members of 
Annual AIC Meeting, 
held at the Radisson Hotel, 
Minn., May 12-13, 


tor 37th 
to be 
Minneapolis, 
1960, are: 

Morris Kenigs 


General Chairman, 


berg, The Toni Co., 332 Rosabel St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn 

Program, Dr. Milton Harris, AIC 
President-elect, The Gillette Co., 
Boston 6, Mass 
Morris Kenigsberg 
Albert C. Holler, Twin City Test 
ing & Engineering Lab., Inc., St. 
Paul 14, Minn 

Registration and Finance: W. W 
Benton, Economics Lab., Ine., St. 
Paul 1, Minn 
Harold Johnson, Remington Rand 
Univac 
Phillip P. Dahl, Baker Industries 
Charles L. Howe, Geo. T. Walker Co 
Thomas Oberle, Economics Lab., Ine 

Publiaty, Albert C. Holler. 
Joseph P. Cosimini, The Toni Co. 
Mathias B. Poetz, Jr.. The Toni Co. 
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Irrangements, Michael H. Baker, 109 


Portland Ave., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

Gordon C. Brown, Durkee-Atwood 
Co. 


Goodwin Joss, Goodwin-Joss Labs 
Dr. Sidney E. Miller, General Mills 
In 
Gilbert H 


Rivard, G. H. Tenant Co 


Ladies’ Program, Mrs. John L. Wil 
son, 2101 Dudley Ave., St. Paul 8 
Minn 
Mrs. Joseph Abere 
Mrs. Morris Kenigsberg 
Miss Virginia Carletta 
Mrs. Michael Baker 
Mrs. Llovd Reverson 


To All AlC Members 


Nomination ballots will be mailed 


in March to AIC members. Those 
chosen on this ballot will appear on 
the election ballot to be sent out in 


April. Please 


promptly. 


send in your vote 


--——- 








SPECIAI 


New Members of the Advisory 
Board for The Chemist 
Three 


appointed to the Advisory Board of 


new members have been 
Tue Cuemist, to replace retiring 
members, Dr, Ray P 
W. George Parks, and 


Pierce. 


Dinsmore, Dr. 


Dr. L. F. 


The new Advisory Board members 
are: D. H. Killeffer, P. O. Box 443, 
Florida; James W. 


director of the Center of 


Clearwater, 
Perry, 
Documentation & Communication 
Resear h, Wester n Reser ve 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Albert 
C. Zettlemoyer, 
National Printing Ink Research In 
Uni 


Univer- 


research director, 


stitute, and professor, Lehigh 


versity, Bethlehem, Pa 


New Officers For the 
Midwest Chapter 
The Midwest Chapter announces 


the election of the following officers: 


Rvan, 
City, 


Vanston H. 
Kansas 


Chairman, Wr 
Rockhurst 
Mo. 

Chairman-elect, Dr. A 
Gee, Skelly Oil Co., P. O. 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 

Secretary, Raymond S. Dalter, Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., Research Center, 
9009 W. 67th St., Merriam, Kansas. 

Treasurer, Raymond H. Frederick, 
Reynolds Metals Co., 4900 Oak St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

National Council Representative, Ber- 
nard Weiner, Vet Products Co., 
1524 Holmes St., Kansas City 8, 
Mo. 


College, 


Ernest Mac- 
Box 436, 


Charter Meeting of 
Beaver Falls Chapter 


The Charter will be presented to 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the new Beaver Falls Chapter, Feb. 
11, 1960, by AIC Kuhn, 
at a dinner meeting at the Beeches, 
Rome, N. Y. Ray F. Seifert of the 
Falls Chapter 


and 


President 


bring 
“Greetings John 
Kotrady, AIC Secretary, will speak 
briefly on the AIC. Clark E. Thorp, 
Research 


Niagara will 


Guideposts.” 


president, Fiber Products 


Center, Inc., is chairman of the 


chapte r. 


Forty States Now Represented 
in “The 200 Club” 


The Committee on Membership 
and the Committee on New Chapters 
and Expansion report that all states 
are represented in “The 200 Club” 
except Arkansas, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming. The 


like the club to be representative of 


Colorado, 


Vermont 
Committees would 
the entire country, so if you are from 
these Fast,” “Deep 
“Far West” states, please 


one ot “Down 
South,” or 
A volunteer is also needed 
Rico. Also 
needed in certain major 


Buffalo and Ro 


volunteer ! 
from Puerto representa 
tives are 
metropolitan areas: 
chester, N. Y.; Columbus and Cin 
Ohio; Fla. ; 
Fort Worth and San Antonio, Texas, 
Send 


T. Eby, co-chairman 


cinnati, Jacksonville, 


and Portland, Oregon. your 
name to Dr. L. 
of the Membership Committee, The 
Inc., 1141 E. Jersey St., 
|= or to Martin Wil 


New Chapters’ 


Enjay Co., 
Elizabeth, N. 


liams, chairman, 
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Committee, 1013 Pratt Ave., N.E., Simon A. Simon, F.A.LC., Long 
uateville ; meadow, Mass. 

e, Ala Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, F.A.LC., 


Tempe, Ariz. 
Perry G. Vlacos, F.A.LC., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Recent additions to “The 200 


Club,” bringing the number of its 





members to 144, are: Dr. Mary L. Willard, F.A.L.C., Uni- 


Dr. Morris |. Blish, F.A.LC., Phoe 
nix, Arizona 

Dr. Michael J. Carver, F.A.LC., 
Omaha, Nebr 

Rev. Paul J. Casey, S.J., F.A.LC., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Raymond C. Crippen, F.A.LC., Bal 
timore, Md 

Kitty Fuller Dilks, M.A.L.C., Broom 
all, Pa 

Dr \ K Doolittle, I A.L.C., So. 
Charleston, West Va 

Dr john B Entrikin, F.A.LC., 
Shreveport, La 

Dr D. M. Envy, F.A.LC., Army 
Chemical Center, Md 

Dr. A. F. Finelli, F.A.LC., Akron, 
Ohio 

Dr. David M. Gans, F.A.LC., Cleve 
land, Ohio 

Dr John ] Grebe, I A 1.¢ 9 Mid 
land, Mich 

Lewis | Harris, F.A.LC., Lincoln, 
Nebr 

Carroll L. Hoffpauier, F.A.L.C., New 
Orleans, La 

Dr. Earl T. MeBee, F.A.LC., West 
Lafavette, Ind 

Wardley D. McMaster, F.A.LC., De 
troit, Mich 

Elizabeth F. Myers, F.A.L.C., Raleigh, 
N. ¢ 

Dr. Gerard G. Osterhof, F.A.1.¢ 
Rapid City, Se. Dak 

Dr. John H. Payne, F.A.LC., Hono 
lulu, Hawaii 

Hamilton W. Putnam, F.A.LC., Jef 
fersonville, Ind. 

Dr. James V. Quagliano, M.A.1.¢ 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Burleigh Reed, F.A.1.¢ 
Kansas 

Dr. Vanston H. Ryan, F.A.LC., Kan 
sas City, Mo 

Clarence W. Scott, M.A.LC., Spring 
hill, La 

Milton ©. Schur, F.A.LC., Pisgah 
Forest, N. ¢ 

R Norris Shreve, I A.1.¢ 
Ind 


Dopeka, 


, Lafavette, 


versity Park, Pa. 


Professional Appointments 


Feb. 2, 1960. Buffalo, N. Y. Dining 


Room “B,” Norton Hall, University of 
Buffalo. Meeting of Niagara Chapter. 
Dinner 6:30 p.m. Meeting 8:00 p.m 
Speaker, Prof. Marvin Farber, Chair- 
man, Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Subject, “Modern 
Advances in Philosophy.” For reserva- 
tions: Dr. J. F. Walker, P.O. Box 517, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Feb. 2, 1960. Wilmington, Delaware, 


Kent Manor Inn. Meeting of Delaware 
Chapter. Social hour, 6:15 p.m. Dinner 
7:00 p.m. Speaker Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
F.A.LC., president, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy & Science, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. For information, Dr. Stephen 
D. Bruck, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Experimental Sta., Carothers 
Research Lab., Wilmington, Del. 


Feb. 4, 1960. Huntsville, Ala. Russe! 


Erskine Hotel. Meeting of Alabama AIC 
Chapter. Social hour 6 p.m. Dinner 7 
p.m. Speaker, Dr. Ottis K. McMahon, 
partner, Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, 
consulting psychologists, Atlanta, Ga. 
Subject, “Making Executives Out of 
Chemists.” For dinner reservations: Dr. 
C. E. Feazel, Southern Research Insti- 
tute, Birmingham, Ala. (FAirfax 3- 
6592), or Martin Williams, Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. (JEfferson 6 
4411, Ext. 37743). 


Feb. 4, 1960. Atlanta, Ga. Emory Uni- 


versity, Alumni Bldg. Joint meeting of 
Piedmont Chapter with the Institute of 
Food Technologists. Dinner 6:30 p.m 
Speaker, Dr. Ernest Guenther. Subject, 
“Essential Oils in South America.” For 
information: A. J. Shingler, The Coca 
Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 
1, Ga. 


Feb. 9, 1960. New York, N. Y. The 


Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St. Meeting 
and Dinner of AIC Board of Directors 
and National Council. Board meets at 
5:30 p.m.; Council at 6:00 p.m. 
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Feb. 10, 1960. New York, N. Y. The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., Joint 
Meeting of New York AIC Chapter 


York Section of the American 


and New 


Chemical Society. Dinner 6:30. Panel 
Discussion, “The Professional Assist 
ance to Chemists Provided by Profes 
sional Societies.” Speakers: Dr. Clifford 
F. Rassweiler, F.A.1.¢ and James 
Stack. For reservations: Dr. K. S. Ko 


nigsbacher, Evans Research & Develop 
ment Corp., 250 E. 43rd St., New York, 
N. ¥ 

Feb. 11, 1960. Philadelphia, Pa. En- 


gineers’ Club. Luncheon meeting of 
Philadelphia Chapter. 12:15 p.m. 
Speaker: Carl Setterstrom, F.A.LC., 
Anisun Corporation. Topic: “The 


Chemist in 
Luncheon reservations 
by Feb. 9, with Dr. E. 


Commercial Development.” 
should be made 


M. Kipp, Foote 


Mineral Co., Berwyn, Pa. (Nlagara 
4-6800). 

Feb. 11, 1960. Rome, N. Y. The 
Beeches. Meeting of Beaver Falls Chap 
ter. Dr. W. E. Kuhn, AIC President, 
will present the Charter to this new 


Chapter. John Kotrady, AIC Secretary, 


will speak briefly. For information 
Clark E. Thorp, Fiber Products Re 
search Center, Inc., Beaver Falls, N. ¥ 


Apr. 5, 1960. Buffalo, N. Y. Meeting 
of Niagara Chapter. Details to be an 
nounced. 

April 21, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coleman's in Highland Park. Joint din 
ner meeting of Twin City Chapter and 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Social hour 6:00 p.m. Dinner 
7:00 p.m. Speaker: Dr. Walter S. Guth 
mann, president, Morton Chemical Co., 
Division of Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Subject: “A Chemical Executive 
Looks at Chemical and Engineering 
Education.” For information, Dr. Joseph 
F. Abere, Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 
2301 Hudson Road, St. Paul 6, Minn 


May 11-13, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Radisson Hotel. 37th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Twin City Chapter will be our 
host 

June, 1960. (Day to be announced.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. Meeting of Twin 
City Chapter. Award of student med- 
als. For information: Dr. Joseph F. 
Abere, Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 2301 
Hudson Rd., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


May 11-12, 1961. Washington, D. C. 
Statler Hotel, 38th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Washington Chapter will be 


our Host. 


‘Student Quality Drops in 

Medicine. Schools Alarmed by 
Decline in Top Applicants — 
Lure of Other Careers Cited.”’ 


“A serious decline in the caliber of 
medical students is beginning to worry 
observers in American education and 
medicine 

“A number of alarming develop 
ments can be reported in this con- 
nection: 

“While medicine once was able to 
skim the cream of each year’s crop 
law and 


ot students, with only the 


the ministry competing, the scientific 


and engineering careers that have 
been glamorized more effectively in 
recent years now take the top stu 


dents. Medical research is having an 
increasingly harder time getting out 


standing young men 


The New York Times 
(Jan. 14, 1960) 

The above excerpts are from a 
story on the Report by Dr. Robert A. 
Moore, president of the Downstate 
Medical Center, State University of 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y., which 


was presented as the William Henry 
Welch Lecture at Mount Sinai Hos 
pital, New York, Jan. 13, 1960 


The Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry has moved 
to larger quarters at 360 Lexington 


Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
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The NSPE Guards the 
Title of ‘Engineer’ 


The National Society of Profes 
sional Engineers, 2029 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., is successfully 


conducting a campaign to restrict the 


title ‘Engineer’ to legally qualified 
personnel. In the American Engineer, 
Sept. 1959, it was reported that the 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass., had announced 
that it would restrict its use of ‘En 
gineer’ to legally qualified persons. 


The taken 


from the wording of the Company's 


following excerpt ts 


quoted announcement: 


The term ‘Engineer’ should be 
omitted from all titles of Bay State 
emplovees unless such person is regis- 
tered as a professional engineer in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The 
this title continued 
provided such person is now so regis- 
tered or has made 
registration If such applicant is 
down, the term ‘Engineer’ 
dropped from his title and 
one of the following terms used 

In the Research & Development 
Department and in the Quality Con 
trol Department, the term ‘Chemist’ 
or ‘Ceramist’ shall replace the term 
Fngineer’ % 

Thomas Finnegan of Niagara Mo- 


hawk Buftalo, 
N. Y., who is both a Professional En 
gineer Fellow of AIC, 
queried the editor of American En 
to ask 
called 


nouncement “are 


use of may be 


application for 


turned 
must be 


Power Corporation, 


and a the 


gineer, if those who are now 


to be “Chemists” in the an 


really chemists, or 
to be called such solely to 


them engineers ? 


are they 


avoid calling 


The title (Chemist) denotes a pro- 
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should not be 
lightly applied to those who perhaps 
should be called 


* * ” 
nician. 


fessional status and 


some sort of tech 

This announcement was also dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Nia 
gara AIC Chapter, which approved 
the campaign of the NSPE to restrict 
the title of engineer to legally quali 
fied 


that chemists take the same precau 


persons. It also recommended 





tions to see that the name of our 
profession is not downgraded. 
The American Petroleum Insti- 


tute, 1271 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y., has begun publica- 
tion of a new quarterly, Petroleum 
Today, to contribute to public under- 
standing of the petroleum industry. 

Dr. Albert L. Elder, F.A.I.C., 
director of research, Corn Products 
Co., Argo, IIL, is the new president 
of The Chemical 
for 1960 

William R. Willets, F.A.1C., 
of Titanium Pigment Corp., New 
York, N. , = has been elected secre- 


tary-treasurer of the Society of Rhe- 


American Society 


ology. 





ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research e Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
Member Amer. Council Ind. Labs. 











The Chemical Control Laboratory 
in the Plant Food Industry 


Nelson C. White 


Vice President, Chairman of Committee on Long Range Planning, 


International Minerals &£ Chemical Corp., Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill 


Excerpts from a talk entitled 
Control Laboratory, 


Washington, D.¢ Oct. 15, 1959 


+ laos lot of the control laboratory, 
and the chemists in it, 
Their 


with large volume, bulk materials; 


is not an 


easy one. work is concerned 
by some standards, crude materials, 
varying in physical and chemical com- 
position and hence difficult to sample 
accurately. Variations in chemical 
composition before, during and after 
processing in the fertilizer plant make 


difficult, 


with good sampling. Processes have 


comparative analyses even 
continued to grow in complexity and 
are subject to all normal problems 
aggravated by the conditions just 
mentioned. 

Then, there is the inescapable fact 
that control laboratories are working 
with a product that is cheap as dirt. 
That is an almost literal state- 
What is the 


rice of plant food? 3 cents a Ib. or 
I | 


less? What else can you buy today at 


ment. average selling 


that pr ice? 
Add all 


and you see the problem as most in 


these conditions together 


dustry management sees it. The con 
trol laboratory must chart the course 
betw een the scvlla of cost control and 
the charvbdis of state inspection. It 
and 


must prevent over formulation 
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“How Management Regards the Role of the Chemical 
presented before the Conference on Chemical Control Problems, 


other inefficiencies leading to higher 
costs. It must at the same time pro- 
vide insurance against the problems 
caused by failure to pass state inspec- 
tions. These problems are not made 
easier by the type of regulation and 
the character of enforcement in some 
instances. 
Management recognizes all this 
and in most instances has done some- 
The that 


many of you (at this meeting) are 


thing about it fact 


from industrial control laboratories 
is evidence that management has faith 
in your abilities to solve problems 
outside the laboratory as well as in 
it. All you, I’m sure, are far better 
trained, better paid and better pro 
vided with material facilities, labora- 
tories and equipment, than your pred- 
ecessors of a few years back. More 
technically trained men are employed 
in operating the plants, men who can 
more easily understand and carry out 
control dic- 


the necessary measures 


tated by the laboratory. The review 
of performance is moving away from 
the production minded to the market 
minded segment of 


All this 


enough. Why? Because it is all done 


management 


But not good 


is good. 
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in a spirit of defense . The whole 


industry, and hence the control labor- 
atory, struggles against rather than 
struggling for, worries because some- 
one down the road may offer a prod 
lower and worries 


uct aft a price 


because meeting the implied threat 

may result in running afoul of state 

regulations. So, the control laboratory 
is primarily a defense unit 


And should lab 


be? It should be one of the strongest 


what the control 


links in the management chain, con 


necting research, production and 


sales, acting as an extension of each 


ind insuring a strong sate bond to 


the customer . whether it be a part 
of a large organization or a small 
one. It should be linked to research, 
in its own to the 


either company or 


vast body of new information made 
available by outside organizations. It 
should be prepared to translate this 
information into practical terms. 


As talk 


minor elements. As the fund of agri 


an example, let's about 
cultural knowledge is increased, more 
is being learned about plant needs for 
other elements than the familiar N 
P-K. 


which these needs should be supplied 


Also important ts the form in 


Some of these elements were found 


in the cruder materials formerly used 
n plant food manufacture. Some were 
in the soil. Constant drains of grow- 
ing crops coupled with decreased or 
no replenishment leads to deficiencies 
reflected in substandard production or 
Which ones should 


outright failure. 
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be replaced along with N-P-K and 
where are they obtained in the best 
form to fit the needs of both the soil 
and the process-making food for the 
soil? Here is where the control labor- 
atory links research and production, 
first in finding proper source materi- 
als, and second, in checking their 
successful use in processing through 
all steps to the finished material. Such 
a link is needed between research and 
production, between the _ radical, 
meaning new and different, and the 
reactionary, meaning satisfied with 
the troubles they already have. The 
control laboratory provides an objec- 
tive connection. 

The link to sales is obvious in the 
same example. Give a good salesman 
something tangible to talk about and 
off When that 


something represents real value to the 


he’s and running. 
customer, he’s hard to stop until he 


Nothing 


more support than a firm conviction 


gets his order gives him 
that his plant will produce what he 
promises. And nothing supplies that 
conviction more than the knowledge 
that a competent control laboratory 
is supporting him, checking every step 
from start to finish, to insure the 
quality of the goods he sells. 

laboratory 


This is what a control 


should be in our industry, a central 


unit in a management team all de 
voted to the task of supplying the 
market with products of maximum 
value, and doing so without coercion 


Our industry can become and remain 
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what it should be only by taking 
aggressive action to establish and 


maintain its own integrity as a basic 
tenet of sound business policy. 

The implications (of this confer- 
ence) are that the control section is 
not properly regarded by management 
generally and I agree. We are a seg- 


ment of the chemical industry. Other 


segments have control laboratories. 
Are there questions as to the role 
they play? Not many. Everybody 


knows that they are there to protect 
their company’s most precious asset, 
its reputation, its brand name. Who 


disinterested 
? 


checks on them, what 
arbiter protects their customers . 


None But 


groups, the customers themselves and 


two vitally interested 
competitors for those customers pro- 
vide all the inspection. It is the cus- 
tomer and the competitor whose 
eternal vigilance keeps the manufac- 
turer humping to produce the best 
product 
Why is it different in our industry ? 
It all back to the 


Ww hen we 


days 


goes 
were in an agricultural 
economy. When 4+ men on the farm 
fiber 


Many 


. Today’s 


could produce only food and 


enough for 5 people 
changes have occurred 
farms are better managed and oper 


One 


provides ample food and fiber for 24 


ated man on the farm now 
others 

The plant food industry, back in 
the early days of farming, was also 


primitive. It has grown up, matured, 
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steadily but slowly. In the early days 


it gratefully accepted government 
help in promoting its product and 
grudgingly submitted to government 
controls, both direct and _ indirect. 
Through the years, it has accommo- 
dated itself to both, the crutch and 
the hobble, with the result that today 
this big essential industry moves at a 
crawl in comparison with others. 


Have 


similarities 


you ever reflected on the 


and differences between 
the plant food and farm equipment 
industries? Both are vital to agricul- 
ture dependent on agriculture. 


But the 


didn’t shirk the responsibility of doing 


equipment manufacturers 
their own research, development and 
control; didn’t turn the task over to 
the state schools of agriculture or a 
federal equivalent of T.V.A.; didn’t 
receive the blessing of state inspec- 
tions to protect them and their cus 
unscrupulous competi 


tomers from 


tors. What does a comparison show ? 
Which 
job, both for itself and for the farm- 
er? Well, the 


the most highly mechanized of any 


industry has done the _ best 


American farm is 


in the world, more thoroughly mech 
The 


farmer has moved to capitalize on 


anized than some industries. 
every advantage that improved farm 
give But the 


average farmer still uses less than half 


equipment can him. 
the plant food required to give him 
maximum value. 

Is there a lesson here? I think so. 


Not a new one. Just another example 
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of how free enterprise, restricted onl 


by the normal counter-balancing 


forces of the open market, is still the 
best business system 
But to return to the control labora 


torv. and management's ideas as to 


its proper place In my opinion, 


although its role has continued to 
grow in importance, it has not vet 
attained the stature it deserves. Fur 


thermore, it will not achieve its proper 
plac e without a complete change in 
management philosophy accompanied 
by compensating changes in the phi 
losophy of those vyovernment agerm ies 
working on Plant Food problems 

All of (those government agencies 


were created to fill a vacuum left by 


the industry \ll . have made and 
ire continuing to make valuable con 
tributions in the area But thes 
have gone so long um hallenged by 
others that thev have come to feel 
that thes ilone can and should be 
the final voice. Out of this has come 
the conception that in helping the 
farmer they must protect him from 
the predatory instincts of the indus 
try. Consequently, they are not con 


tent with stepping in only when they 


ire sure the industry 1s wrong, but 
nsist on exhaustive proot that indus 
tr\ s right In any held this would 
pose a difficult problem. In a_ field 
is mneNact as iwricult ire, if can h ive 
no effect but to inhibit progress ind 


It 


condemn 


stifle initiative has done both 


| don't the government 


agencies . . . | do condemn the in 


I 
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dustry for providing the climate that 
We 


preach emphasis on quality but prac- 


to go on. 


allows these things g 
tice emphasis on price. It’s cheaper to 
let state colleges do the experimental 
work with our products even though 
they thus preempt our proper place 
in It’s 


cheaper to let T.V.A. do much of the 


the minds of our customers 


process work even though no one 
group can possibly explore all the 
problems that need solving. It’s 


cheaper to let government mspectors 
protect us against uns¢ rupulous com- 
petition than to seek protection thru 
control measures and brand 


\lay be 


pocket first costs are lower this wav 


quality 


the out-of 


CONSCIOUSNESS, 


pr ie Ss Wwe 


flabby 


but part of the resultant 


pay is that we are a feeble, 


and largely futile industry. 


No individual company can change 
this situation. The industry can, if it 
can first make up its collective 1 ind 


will 


price. This price will include the cost 


that it wants to and pay the 


ot industry sponsored and 


aggressive 


directed programs in research and 


development as well as control. With 


these established, we can suggest that 


yovernment resurves their role and 


find it to be that of urging and assist 
ing the industry to take bold steps for 


more rapid progress toward their 


common goal of better service to 


wriculture 
own 


Some companies, my among 


them, are not only willing but eager 














Evolution in the Profession of Chemistry 
Florence E. Wall, Hon. AIC 


Consultant, 210 East 68th St., Ner 


York 21, N. Y. 


Presented when the author received Honorary AIC Membership at a meeting 


of the New York AIC Chapter, held January 


N appropriate sub-title for this 
+% paper might well be “The Ins- 
and-Outs of Professional Chemists,” 
because the farther one goes back into 
the history of chemistry, the more 
apparent it becomes that our profes- 
sional progenitors came into chemistry 
from backgrounds of widely differing 
current survey of 


interests. And any 


the industry shows that there seems 
to be no restriction to the applications 
that the professional chemist of today 
can find for his knowledge and skills. 

One of the j 


our INSTITUTE is “to 


primary objectives of 
educate the 
what 


public to an understanding of 


a chemist is.” (Every mention of 
chemist here implies chemical engi 


That laudable 


serious problem when the INSTITU rt 


neer.) duty was a 


was founded. Even now, despite all 


the publicity given to chemistry in 
the press, many of us occasionally find 
it dificult to explain to non-chemists 
just what we are and what we do 

An early 
iliar to many of you, was that of be J 


Bex her . 


described chemists as 


definition, possibly fam 


who. mn the 17th century 


1 strange class of mortals, im 


pelled by an almost insane impulse to 


seek their 


vapor, soot ind 


pleasure among smoke and 


fl me, potson ind 


poverty 


There were many reterences to the 


1960, in New York, N. Y.) 
poverty of the “chymists” of those 
days. On the whole they were not 


highly esteemed. In the History of 
the Royal Society, the opinion is ex- 
pressed 


that a plain industrious Man 
... is more likely to make a good 
Philosopher, than all the high, ear- 
nest, insulting Wits, who can bear 
neither Partnership nor Opposition. 
The Chvymists lay it down as a nec 
essary Qualification of their Happy 
Man... that he must be rather inno 
cent and virtuous, than knowing 
For certainly, such Men, whose minds 
are so soft, so vielding, so complying, 
so large, are in a far better Wav than 


the bold and haughty Asserters; they 
will pass by nothing by which they 
mav learn: they will alwavs be ready 


to receive and communicate observa 


tions; they will not contemn the Fruits 
of others Diligence; they will rejoice 
to see Mankind benefited, whether it 
he by themselves or others.” ‘-) 


Nlost presentations ot the history 
of chemistry start continuity from the 


days of alchemy; but it is no com 


pliment to the professional chemist of 
our day to consider him the spiritual 


descendent of the alchemists. Further 


comment by the writer cited above 


noted that chymists were more ni 


merous in the 17th century than ever 


before. They were in three groups: 


1) those that look after nature in 
general; (2) those that make medi 
cines: 3) those that seek riches in 
the Philosophers Stone and the Great 

I I H 
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Elixir The best prospects are 
from the first two, in new composi 
tions, hgures, colors, and the virtues 
of bodies: and from their labors the 
true philosophy is likely to receive the 
noblest improvements The third 


group aim to endow us with not only 
the benefits of this life, but with im 
mortality itself. Their success has been 
as small as their design was extrava 
gant. Their involve them in 
darkness that it hard to know 
difhcult—to understand 
to effect it 


writers 


“ 


*s 
which is more 
the if 


meaning of 


Their 


Stone was so intent, and their think 


chase of the Philosopher's 


ing Was so narrow tft hat “it an ex peri 


ment lay outside ot their immediate 
road it was free of discovery.” The 
final observation here was that Phy 
sick derived many advantages from 


the labors of some of these chymists 
had 


I: lame, and 


those that “only the discreet 


and sober not the wild 


7) 


Lightning of the others Brains.” 


No; 


all the experimenting of the 


individual chemists did not make a 
science. It has always keen agreed 
that there was no real science until 
groups cooperated to arrive at the 
truth of scientific thought for the 


henefit of society. 
The 


1660. hoped for great progress in the 


Royal Society, founded in 


useful arts, but the promise was not 


fulfilled so promptly as expected. It 


persevered, however, and it was 


dedi 


science 


joined by many other societies 


cated to the advancement of 


(including chemistry), philosophy, 
and various arts. Chemistry emerged 


as a recognized branch of science late 


wm 
to 
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18th but there 


no important organization devoted to 


in the century, was 
the interests of chemistry alone, any- 
where, until the Chemical Society of 


184] 


The chemists that participated in 


London was founded in 


the activities of these societies, and 
similar ones, soon established in sev- 
eral countries of Europe, were con 
verts to chemistry from other branches 
of study—chiefly medicine, pharmacy, 
botany, and physics (natural philos 
ophy). All activity everywhere was 
centered on the formulation and de 
velopment of the science of chemistry, 
not on the practice of it. Good labora 
19th 


century, courses of formal instruction 


tories were few, and until the 


came slowly. 
In the early days of our INSTITUT! 
much discussion about 


there Was 


modeling it on the lines of the Insti 


tute of Chemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which was founded in 
1877, to establish qualifications of 
education and experience for those 


that wished to be recognized as pro 
fessional chemists. Admission to that 


called the Royal In 


titute of Chemistry) has always been 


Institute (now 


by examinations in the science at 
various stages of membership. The 


struggles of that Institute, in trying 


to establish the right of its members 
call 


face of the legal right to exclusive use 


to themselves chemists, in the 


of the term by pharmacists, makes 


good reading. 


It persevered, however, and not 
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withstanding hampering legislation, 
it did succeed in showing that a chem- 
ist is a definite professional entity, 
qualified by education and experience 
for recognition, regardless of how or 
where he applies his knowledge. The 
proposed organization had the sup- 
men in 


public 


analysts, government personnel, con 


chemically trained 


ot 


port of 


many branches practice 


sultants, industrial chemists, and 
teachers, who saw in it a promise of 


all 


have 


education for chemists 


1892 


a» 


better 
Since women been ad- 
mitted to membership on equal basis 
with men. 

The need for our INstITUTE be- 
came apparent after World War I, 
when it was possible to appraise the 
enormous advances in chemistry that 
had been made in an incredibly short 
period of time. Work in the science 
was over-organized technically and 
woefully under-organized profession- 
ally. The sudden closing of the war 
plants threw thousands of qualified 
scientists and technically trained per- 
sonnel out of employment, and the 
resultant post-war industrial depres- 
sion was none the less dreadful be 
cause it was relatively short. 

All that led up to the founding of 
the American Institute of Chemistry 


as it was called at first) has been 


recounted here and there, and will 


soon be available in the complete his 


It 


always easy to convince some of those 


tory of the INSTITUTE. was not 


that were securely established that 
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they should help others to find and 
hold a place in the profession; but 
enough altruistic individuals were 
found to start the organization—as 
in 1923. 


There was much discussion in the 


you all know- 


early days about the kind of profes- 
sion we wished to be. “The Profes- 
sions” to many persons have usually 
meant only medicine and law (espe- 
cially to many in those professions). 
Granted that medicine and law are 
very old, and that their standing is 
unassailable, they represent entirely 
different types of discipline from ours. 


by 


It was 


Medicine was handicapped au- 


thoritarianism for centuries. 
Paracelsus—that arch-heretic of hide- 
bound scientific thought—who, in the 
16th century, roared at the alchemists 
that their true function was to make 
medicines, not gold; and also taunted 
the complacent arm-chair “medical 
philosophers” that they should learn 
medicine by going out where the sick 
were, instead of sitting around, try- 
ing to make everything contorm to 
the intellectual legacy of Galen. 
Medicine is now only one of the 
many professions that owe much to 
chemists, and this dependence is based 
integrity of material things 


on the 


and natural laws, to which they are 
trained, as well as their own integrity 
in reporting on them. Consider diag 
nosis, for instance. Time was, when 
a physician was proud of his ability 
to make a good diagnosis from topical 
is 


signs and symptoms, but this art 
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now at least obsolescent. Most phy 


sicians now hesitate to more 


express 
than a tentative opinion. They must 
all kinds 


must rely 


wait tor reports oft trom 


laboratories; a id they on 


intellectual hon 


make 


heen so 


the knowledge and 


the scientists that the 


esty ofl 


necessary tests Some have 


jealous of their prerogatives that they 


would restrict reports on findings, 
implying that a statement of the 
presence of certain bacteria or other 
evidence constitutes “making a diag 


nosis’ by a lay person—a violation of 


the Medical Practice Act. The prac 


tice of medicine has well been con 


sidered more art than science. It 
should make any scientist feel uneasy 
to have to take the word of another 
on matters so vitally important in his 
work 


The 


tegrity ot 


law also depends on the in- 


scientists—many of them 


chemists—for valuable testimony in 
court. The statement by a lawver 
that “A chemist is not a professional 


person; he is a scientist’’ once aroused 


many questions, but the speaker would 


neither give nor hear any explana 


tions. That was simply that. It makes 
one wonder. 
The 


early days that no chemist could call 


argument was raised in our 


himself truly professional unless— 


like a physician or a lawyer—he were 


himself, with a sign 


all 


chemists 


in business for 


on the door and that: and that, 


im fact, most were (and 


still are) employed persons. Time has 
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changed that concept because increas 
ing numbers of practitioners in both 
the venerated professions have taken 


positions with industrial and commer- 


cial organizations. The change in 
status seems to have raised no barriers 
within the ranks of either group 


Their standards are based on educa 


background, established 


tional pro 


fessional proc edure, and experience 
We should 


Granted 


have the same stand 


ards that the science of 


chemistry is less than 200 years old, 


here it is with an incredibly diversi 


fied body of knowledge. established 


nomenclature, complete courses in 


universities, colleges, and _— special 
schools, voluminous texts, learned 
societies, and a vast literature. To 
define the professional entity asso 
ciated with all this, the Education 
Committee of the INSTITUTE first 


proposed ° 
A chemist is a person qualified by 
education and experience to ascertain 
the facts of chemistry and interpret 
them so as to benefit humanity and 
accelerate progress. (+) 


The key 
" 


and interpret, and 


words here are qualified 
this definition im 
plies everything expressed in the 
longer ones that were proposed later. 

Another important objective of the 
INSTITUTE is to insist on adequate 
training and experience qualifications. 


evolution in the profession of chem 


ensure continued constructive 


istry, not only the INSTITUTE as an 
4) ¢ Mot k ' 
Prof i Tne Cwen \ 
VIII, 327 (1931) 
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organization but also all of us as 
individuals should maintain a cam- 
paign of missionary work on profes 
sional education. And this should 
start at the high school level. Much 
time is wasted, and there is much 
disappointment and frustration for 


the college student who learns that 
he should have had certain courses in 
It 


curricula in secon 


high school is unfortunate that 


} 


larv schools are not 


much broader than they seem to have 


become in recent vears. As many stu- 


dents in high school do not know 
what they wish to do later, they 
should have more required courses, 


and relatively few electives. But this 
involves general public education. We 
can help here only by taking an in 
terest in local school affairs, to learn 
what is being done and to make con- 
whenever 


suggestions 


structive pos- 
sible. 

Broader education for the profes 
sion of chemistry should be continued 


through college Agitation over poor 
English has effected some reforms in 
this department; but considering the 
diversified fields of interest awaiting 
the graduates in chemistry, students 
would be better prepared for future 
work if had 


some well-planned lec 


thes some “exposure 


courses, o! 


tures on economics. protessional pro 


cedure (including ethics). market 


analysis, and business administration. 
To 


another 


ensure professional solidarity 
ot 


better 


our objectives there can 


[ no common denominator 
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than a broad, solid basic education, 


not only in chemistry and related 


technical subjects but also in the facts 
of living and working in a competi 
tive world 

In any branch of business there are 


as well as _ privileges 


responsibilities 


and a protocol for personal conduct 


to ensure that one appears to best 


advantage. Francis Bacon expressed 


this very well in saying, 


“I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession; from the which as men of 


do seek to receive countenance 


course 
ind profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavour themselves by way of 


amends to a help and ornament 


be 
thereunto.” ©) 


Those that are interested only in 
research in pure science are often im 
patient with, if not antagonistic to, 
those engaged in industry and tech 
nology. There is nothing new in this 
attitude, because in every generation 
there have been some that considered 
the study of chemistry as a pastime 
and intellectual exercise, completel\ 
ignoring the valuable applications of 


their science to the arts and industries 


This trend of thought goes back 
at least to Plato (Sth century B.C.), 
who taught that practice led men 


from contemplation of truth, and thus 


degraded their intellect. He sternly 


disapproved of two mathematicians of 
his time, who had invented ingenious 
of 


the truth 


And, 


instruments to prove 


some of their theories. two cen 


turies later, the great Archimedes 
» B I I mr I 
Eneland, (1630 
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whose wonderful machines routed the 


Romans at Syracuse during the Sec 


ond Punic War, (212 B.C.) refused 
to write anything about them, because 
he considered them sordid and ignoble 


diversions from his studies in pure 


geometry 

It was this attitude that separated 
mechanics from geometry and estab- 
lished 


Bacon believed that the true goal of 


it as a military art. Francis 


science is to endow human life with 


new discover cs and resou;rces, Few 


of the natural philosophers after his 


time concerned themselves with the 


“oO called 
through the devoted practitioners of 


ot 


practical arts, yet it is 


these arts that most our profes 


sional heritage in chemistry — has 


descended. 


Contemporary with advances in 


pure science, there were im every 


period much activity and accomplish- 
ment in agriculture, brewing and fer 


mentation, dyes and textiles, fuels, 


glass and leather and tan- 


pottery, 
ning, mining and metallurgy, paper 
and printing, and other “arts.’’ Works 
were run by foremen, who understood 
operations but had little basic know] 
edge. Most processes were based on 
secrets, handed down through genera 
tions \s scientists became interested 
in these practical arts, they learned 


secrets and usually introduced 


the 


important and valuable improve 


ments 
19th many 


colleges opened their classrooms and 


During the century, 


56 
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laboratories, and many special schools 
were established, for the formal study 
of various industries. Investigation of 
the scientific problems related to these 
useful branches soon established their 


Behold 


all tucked in somewhere among the 


respectability. them now! 
23 divisions of our American Chem 
ical Society, each employing hundreds 
or thousands of these professional 
chemists in which we are interested. 
Important to professional solidarity 
is professional consciousness. To re 
vert to our friends the physicians, thes 
would like to have the exclusive use 
of “Doctor.” 


chemists 


the title Organized 


and other scientists with 


hard-earned doctor's degrees should 
wage a strong campaign of opposition. 
Anyway, the physicians wear their 
title like a crown, and regardless of 
do or where they do it, 


w“ hat they 


they never forget—or allow anyone 


that duly 


ordained Doctors of Medicine. Law 


else to forget they are 


vers, too, sometimes convey the im 


pression that they are the incarnation 


of the Majesty of the Law 

Despite all that is still being done 
to inculcate it, many chemists. still 
seem to lack this kind of professional 


all should 


have by virtue of the common denom 


consciousness, which we 
inator of required education and ex 
perience. The ways in which we elect 
to use it should make no difference in 
whether 


professional CONSCIOUSNESS, 


the chemist works in a laboratory or 


plant, as a consultant, a patent attor 
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business executive, or what 
lack of it, 


themsel\ es 


ney, a 


ever. Yet, in the many 


patent attorneys count 


with lawyers; works chemists, with 
Z ““ bd . ” 
engineers ; information specialists, 


with writers; and many professors 


and teachers are lost in the hordes of 
said too 


that 


all teachers. It cannot be 


often that it is what we know 


should characterize us—not what we 


happen to be doing with our knowl 


edge. True, each different application 
collateral 


always be 


specialized 
should 


additive, 


of it 
skills, but 


( onsidered as 


requires 
these 
never sub 
tractive 

Our 
public involves tac ilities tor good pub 


How t 


objective of educating the 


licity and public relations. 


ret publicity? Eva LeGallienne, the 


z 
actress, explained the secret of the 
good publicity accorded to one ot her 
“Keep 


and “Repetition is 


projects in two little savings: 
on doing things,” 
reputation.”” We have all the machin 
ery, but in this activity, as in being a 
‘watch dog” on education, each in 


dividual should 


ippointed member of the 


serve as a_ self 
Publicity 
Committee, and = discreetly — utilize 
every opportunity for public relations 
for the INsTITUTE and for profes 
sional chemists 

All this business of public relations 
in help to make the INSTITUTE a 
force in fighting quackery, and espe 
cially 
chemist in the public 


derives 


in the careless use of the term 
No one 


story 


press 


benefit from a news 


PROFESSION OF CHEMISTRY 


when a “boy chemist” blows up his 
mother’s kitchen while working with 
a $3.98 set of chemicals. Almost all 
newspapers now have science editors: 
but other departments also need a 
little more education here. 

Writing about science is a wonder 
ful avocation, but, as Elwood Hen 
drick once said: 

“The man of research must set forth 
his findings in terms that will be un 
derstood. Worse than the miser, who 
cannot carry his treasure with him 
when he dies, the man of research 


can do that . People need masters 
of the art to write well of the science.” 


Much has 


subject, but 


been said and written 


on this there is. still 
abundant evidence that many writing 


still 


treasure their language as they treas 


chemists have not learned to 


ure their other fine instruments of 


precision. This is a very important 
point in our educational campaign. ‘ 
One could go on, but it serves no 
good purpose fo digest for you here 
what has been expressed so much 
better and at greater length by others 
Your file of THe 


well serve as a textbook on the prin 


CHemistr could 


ciples we hold 


To revert to the “Ins-and-Outs,” 


mentioned at the beginning, this 


whole idea grew from a casual surve 
of what chemists have done with their 
got it 


chemical education after they 


It should be of interest to know that, 


in addition to many branches of medi 


cine and public health, law, engineer 
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ing, and those “practical arts,” item 


ized earlier. chemists have made 


places for themselves in banking, con 
struction, foreign trade, investments, 
increasing number of 


Mmsurance an 


branches of government, and a wide 
It 


iss amusing to speculate on the reac 


variety of administrative posts. 


tions of Paracelsus if he could wan 


s today. He might roar 


but he would probably 


der among u 


more loudly 


be stunned roarless, to realize that 


, : 
the work ot chemists Is now nof-¢ only 


to make gold. but also to save gold 


tor most of those that utilize their 


services 


Florence 


Albert Parsons 
314 W. 100th 
Wall 


Consultant 


I lorence I 
of the 


\ ISS FLORENCI 


charter member of THE 


Presented when 


WALL is a 
(MER 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS and 
the New York Chapter. In those dim 
seem to have a leg- 


endary Miss 


Wall to her first meeting of the IN 


days which now 
character, I welcomed 
and I learned from the start 
that ot 
With all her womanly qualities, Miss 
Wall of 


chemist, interested in the profession 


STITUTE 


she was one us, a chemist 


has remained one us a 


of chemistry, and not merely a woman 


who happened to become a chemist 


Rather, she is a chemist who just 


received 


New York AIC Chapter, January 


58 
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THI 


CHEMISTS 


In its thirty-seven vears, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OI 
has contributed greatly to the evolu- 
tion of the profession of chemistry 
We should always keep in mind the 
saying of one of our early presidents, 
Dr. Frederick E 
“Other chemical 
make a chemist out of a human being; 
The American Institute of Chemists 
aims to make a chemist into a hun 


Breithut: 


societies aim to 


nm 


being.” 


INsTITUTE thrive! 


all 


should accomplish all its worthy ob 


Long may the 


Through the efforts of of us, it 


jectives, and thus help chemists to 


help themselves toward the end of 
definition: “to accelerate 


our prog 


ress and benefit humanit 


E. Wall 
Sachs, F.A.LC. 
St., New York 25, N. Y 


Honorary AIC Membership at a 


1960.) 


meeting 


be a 


happens to woman 
It is well known that an army con 
chiefly 


generals, and the profession of chem 


sists of privates and not of 
istry consists chiefly in the persons of 
chemists and not of Nobel Prize 
laureates, If Miss Wall has achieved 
synthesis or has 


Wall 


tion, this is not the occasion to dwell 


some new chemical 


established some famous reat 


on it. We are here to render homage 
to Miss Wall for her services to the 
profession of chemistry rather than to 
the science of chemistry. 


I am tempted to refer you to a 





FLORENCI 
storv I wrote for THE CHEMIST of 
April 1932, “A Versatile 
Woman Chemist,” “The 
Story of Florence E. Wall, with some 


entitled 
subtitled 


of the factors that have made her 


success possible. An appraisal by a 


fellow chemist.” 
There I told 
Paterson, N = 


education at 


about her hailing 


trom and of her 


remarkably broad the 
Academy and College of St. Elizabeth 
Morristown, N. J. When she 
before World 


a girl 


near 
just 
little that 


was graduated, 
War I, 


trained in chemistry could do besides 


there was 


teach. So she taught chemistry and 


other sciences for a few years. 


In 1917 


with the Radium Luminous 


she entered the chemical 


industry 
Material 
Ps Bus 


handling were not sufficiently under- 


Corporation in Orange, 


when the dangers of radium 
stood. Although many fatalities have 
resulted from that work, Miss Wall, 
Then 


there was the usual period of employ 


fortunately, es« aped unscathed 


ment with various firms on various 


projects and, finally, her major work 
on cosmetics and cosmetology, beauty 
culture. 

In a field which had no great repu 
tation with the lay public nor with 
professional chemists, she brought a 
semblance of order to the trade edu 


cation: then a sense of integrity to 


the testing of the products and treat- 
ments and legitimate claims for them, 


and in-service advice and assistance 


to the craftsmen (beauticians or cos- 


E. WALI 


metologists, we call them). This was 
professional practice on a high level. 
firm she established in- 
tor 


the science and art of hair dyeing, 


For her an 


stitute training practitioners of 
part of which is an understanding of 
when it is desirable to dye, and when 
not to dye. At that time she planned 
to study medicine, thinking it would 
improve her knowledge of her chosen 
field, 


fate, and medicine’s loss has been our 


but she was saved from this 


gain 

She did everything she could, how- 
ever, including several years of grad 
uate study, to formulate and delimit 
recognized branch 


cosmetology as a 


of applied science. For this arduous 
New 


the first higher de 


she received from 
York University 
gree it ever granted for work in this 
field 


in articulate authority on beauty cul 


pioneering 


She became, and has remained, 


ture and the use of cosmetics 


I said of Miss Wall in that earlier 
“Like 


most successful people she has vast 


appraisal in THe CHemist: 


resources of energy and great powers 
unlike 


fine sense oft 


of concentration: many gen 


iuses she has a humor 


which helps her over many business 
and professional bumps and permeates 
her social life.” Twenty-eight vears 
later I can only repeat this estimate 


Wall's work 


recently when 


Florence Was evalu 


ated more the medal 


of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists 


was presented to her at the annual 


meeting of that society, December 
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13. 1956.* The citation mentioned as 
outstanding contributions to the sci 


ence and art of cosmetology: 
Miss Wall's 


wards the screntif 
md techniques of applving 


efforts to 
development ot 


prone ring 


hair dves 


them 

Her educational vwccomplishments 
in transmitting her knowledge to stu 
dents ind especialls to teachers of 
cos mete logs 

Her authorship of five texthooks 
now these ire Six ind over 30 


published articles 


; 


Besides being a charter member or 
our INsrirute, Miss Wall is a mem 
Chemical 
Medical Juris 


prudence and the Society of Cosmetic 


SO 


the American 


her ol 


crety the Society oft 


Chemists 


I have deliberately refrained from 
listing her specific achievements in 
various positions which she has held, 


work 


technical editing and writing 


and in 


She has 


both in actual chemical 


been a consultant for several years 


and although most of her work has 


been in cosmetics she has always tried 


to do at le ast one job Cat h year which 
had nothing to do with cosmetics just 


so that people will not think she has 


a single track mind This desire has 
led her into many interesting proj 
ects, especially literary criticism and 


translating from many languages 
My purpose here is to call attention 


to her eftorts to enhance the apprecia- 


tion of the chemist as a professional 
person, She edited our journal, THE 
CHEMIST, practically single-handed 


°* J. Sac. of 
No. 3, 


Cosmetic Chemists, ve g 


Mav 1957 
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for two years. She also handled public 
relations for our INSTITUTE and for 
this New York Chapter in the early 
years on the 


National 


valuable 


vears, and served many 
New York Chapter 


councils. Among 


and 


her con- 


tributions here were the talks she al 


ways willingly gave to students in 


both high schools and colleges on 


opportunities in chemistry, especially 
tor women. 
Incidentally, she presented the first 
paper on cosmetics ever read before 
a meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, and has presented othe: 
papers periodically in the Division of 
Chemical Education and of the His 
tory of Chemistry. 


Miss Wall is a 


prejudice with regard to race, creed, 


person without 
national origin or intellectual status 

Where many have been passionately 
searching for money and official pres 
tige, she has been for herself passion 
ately searching for knowledge and the 
opportunity to share it. In a long life 
I have seen the personalities of many 
chemists marred by envy, hunger for 
financial success at any cost, prejudice 
and failure to recognize the merits of 
Miss Wall 


shown any of these unhappy aspects 


colleagues has never 
of professional life. She has always 
heen eager to serve, has passed up 
opportunities for financial gains to 
remain a chemist of high professional 
fields, 


profiting only from her own merits, 


standards, pioneering in new 


not from the labors of others. 








FLORENCI 


In a world which seems to be de- 


voted largely to achieving success 


and recognition regardless of true 


merit, it is a pleasure to have been 


the colleague and friend during the 


E. WALL 


entire life of our INSTITUTE of one 


whose purpose has been to do the 


good work and who is here as the 
first chemist elected to honorary mem- 


bership who happens to be a woman. 


Presentation of Honorary Membership 


—— E. WALL, consult- 
New York, N. Y. 
Charter Member of THe AMERICAN 


ant, and 
OF 

AIC 
meeting sponsored by the New York 
AIC Chapter, held at the Hotel Shel- 


INSTITUTI CHEMISTS, received 


Honorary Membership at a 


burne, New York, N. Y., January 
7, 1960. 
Dr. E. J. Durham, director, Nich- 


New York Univer- 


sity, and chairman of the Chapter, 


ols Laboratory, 


presided. 


Albert 


Parsons Sachs, consultant, 


New York, N. Y., also a Charter 
AIC Member, introduced Miss Wall. 
Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, AIC 


dent, presented the Honorary Mem- 
bership Certificate to Miss Wall, who 


Presi- 


responded with a paper on “Evolu 
tion in the Profession of Chemistry.” 
(See preceding pages. ) 

Two additional Charter Members 
of the AIC were introduced at this 
meeting: Nathan Smith, consultant, 
79-07 211th St., Flushing 64, N. Y., 
and Dr. Frederick W. Zons, consult 
239 


engineer, Centre 


ing chemical 





Charter Members: 
Member, 
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Mr. Sachs, Miss Wall, Dr. Zons and Mr. Smith. (Charter 
Dr. C. R. Downs, who was present, ts not shown.) 








Dr. Kuhn, 
St., New York, N. Y 
Lhe citation on. tne Honorary 
Membe rship certificate reads: 
lo 
Florence E. Wall 
In recognition of active devo 
tion throughout the life of the 
Institute. The ways in which she 
fostered it in its early years and 
continued to serve tt later ar 


The Institute takes 
Honorary 


conterred on 


inne rable 
pride the first 
M, mbership lo he 


mist. 


in 


awoman che 


The first International Compressed 


Air & Hydraulics Exhibition and the 


Furopean Fluid Power Conference 
will be held April 25-29. For in 
formation: Exhibition Manager, IC 
AHE, at St. Richard’s House, Evers 
holt St.. London, N.W.1. England 








VWiss Wall, dD, 


Durham 


The Paint and Var 


Production Clubs has changed 


lederation ol 
nish 


its name to Federation of Societies 


Its address Is 


Philadelphia 


Paint ‘Technology. 


Broad 


tor 


South St 


M. W. Kellogg Co., subsidiary of 
Pullman, Inc., 711 3rd Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., announces a research 
and development service for compa 
nies seeking to develop new commer 


( ial processes 


Dr. Harold K. Work, F.A.I.C., 
associate dean of the College of En 
and director of the Eng: 
neering Research of New 
York University, spoke at the dedica 
Divi 


Searing 


gineering 


Division 


November 16, of the 
new Hudson 
Memorial Building, 
Heights, N. Y. 


tion. on 
sion’s Roy 


at University 











Communications 


AIC Support Helpful 
To the Secretary: 
On behalf of the membership of 
the American Association of Clinical 


Chemists, I wish to express our 
thanks for the motion adopted by The 
American Institute of Chemists fav 
oring the professional right of clini 
cal chemists to independently practice 
their profession. | am sure that the 
added support of the AIC will assist 
in achieving our goals 


Robert L. Drver, Ph D 
National Secretary, 


14CC 


Employment Agency 
Services 
To the Editor: 
I noted with interest the letter of 


H. A, Hon. AIC, 


November CHEMIST. Since I am as- 


Levey, in the 


sociated with a professional Employ 


ment Agency, dealing extensively 


with the chemical industry, I wish 


to take this opportunity to advise you 


of what an agency, properly staffed 


with chemists, can do for their fel 
low. scientists. 

No company looks upon a 
chemist utilizing an agency as one 
lacking initiative, but rather as one 


with imagination. The properly staff 
service to 
The 


a fine and fruitful 


ed agency is of mutual 


applicant and company. com- 


pany utilizes it as 


source of recruitment, while the 
chemist receives proper counseling in 


the selection of his new position and 
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in the exploration of a new field of 
science. 

Perhaps it would be ideal for the 
National AIC Council or the 


Employment 


local 
Chapters to form an 
Committee to explore possible aids 
for their members. 

However, can any voluntary group 
offer the 


and service of an 


full-time 


time 
ave ae P | ~ P ie: 
agency : t Is a position 
utilizing many resources and requir 
ing a great expenditure of time and 
money. 


Joseph C. Shediack, Jr., M.A.LC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Make Science an Integral 
Part of our National Culture 


To the Editor: 

Through science man has now at 
tained the intellectual stature of a 
god. He is literally Superman! But, 
alas, with every advance of science, 
the gulf between the creative scien- 
tists and the masses grows ever wider 
Herein lies the 
One 


If free nations are to 


and deeper great 


danger to free society. thing 
should be clear 
survive, their citizens no longer can 
remain indifferent to science. 

It is not enough that we train 
more technicians or even educate more 
scientists and engineers. We must do 
that. But our most urgent duty is to 
make science an integral part of our 
national culture. Especially must we 
make science an integral part of the 
education of all who will become our 
they will be 


public servants; for 











called upon to make criti al decisions 
situations requiring a 


The 


public must become able to grasp the 


1 dangerous 


basic understanding of science. 


imspiration of science and learn to 
apply its orderly methods in all of 
their thinking and acting. Then, per 
haps we shall have a citizenry less 
easily stampeded by a Sputnik or a 


“Flying Saucer 
This is task 


for all of us; but in proportion as it 


admittedly a_ terrific 


succeeds we shall then find that the 


scientist, and particularly the chem 


ist, will rise in the estimation of the 
public to the dignity of his true 
profession 
Dr. George A. Abbott, F.A.1.C 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota 


Congratulations from a 
Charter Member 
‘| o the secretary: 
Many congratulations to the work 


AIC 


into a power tor good in the scientific 


ers who have developed the 


world 
Robert W. Bel fit, or.. 


Watertown, Conn 


Academic Titles 
To the Editor: 
It is remarkable to read in CG. és N. 
May 25, 
“Use of 


F.A.L.C 


1959, p. 69, the article on: 
Academic Degrees” and to 
compare this with the article, “Dawn 
of the AIC” in THe Cuemist, Aug 
1959, p. 305. 

In both, the societies seem to want 
really belonging in 


something not 


their jurisdiction These things are 
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not duties in the realm of professional 


societies because they have not the 


to decide in such cases. It 
1920-21 


authority 


may be that in there were 


no academic chemists, but to decide 


who is an academic chemist was never 


in the domain of a society, not in 
1920 and not in 1959. We have 
schools whose duty it is to decide 


after examinations who belongs to 


the academic men, and they give the 
titles corresponding to the schools and 
eXaminations, 


Board of 


Com 


Therefore. there is no 


Directors of societies nor any 


mittee that can refuse anybody the 


right to put his degree betore or after 
his name, or give him a title not given 


No 


sional society, but the faculties give 


to him by the schools protes 


or refuse academic titles. 
I believe the tasks for the profes 


sional societies reach much further: 


To protect the academic people from 


any insult or discrimination and to 


inform the public at large on behalf 
work and their importance 


of their 


to the life of evervone. If the soci 
eties want to do this, they have plents 
to do. Raise the status of your mem 
bers by informing the man on the 
street or the man sitting in front of 
the TV set. Explain to them the work 
and the difficulties scientists have to 


deal with, not only in their careers, 


but also in school obtaining thei: 
education. 
If the societies want to be links 


between students and industry, and 








COMMUNICATIONS 


between industry and university, 
nothing can be said so long as the 
freedom of the universities and the 
rules of ethics are respected. 

—Dr. Robert Lobstein 


Written in Vienna, Austria 


Thank You! 
Te the Secretary: 
our thanks to 
CHEMIST for 


Please convey 
the Editors of THE 
their nice thoughts on our behalf in 
the Editorial of last November. (See, 
“The AIC Supports Qualified Clini 
cal Chemists,” CHEmist, Noy. 1959, 
p. 385.) 


Harold D. Appleton, Chairman 
Board of Editors, “Clinical Chemistry’ 


Please Note Correct Title 
To the Editor: 

I would like to point out an error 
in my title in the listing of new mem- 
28). 
My duties have been in the capacity 
Presently, | 
Research 
Laboratory, 
Inc., 914 Guardian Bldg., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 

Thomas M 


bers (CHemist, Jan. 1960, p. 
of “Research Chemist.” 
am head of the Organic 


Section of Economics 


Oberle, M.A.L.C. 


Dr. Virgil F. Payne, F.A.1.C., 
professor of chemistry, Monmouth 
College, has been elected 1960 chair- 
man of the ACS Division of History 
of Chemistry. Sidney M. Edelstein, 
F.A.LC., president of Dexter Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, N. Y., 


elected secretary-treasurer, 


was 


We Have Enough Problems 
Without Those of Tax 


Exemption 
To the Editor: 

It seems to me that the INsTITUT! 
has enough problems to be concerned 
with in improving the professional 
status of chemists, without becoming 
involved in the question of tax ex- 
dificult to see, tor 


organiza 


emption. It’s 


example, how tax-exempt 


tions cause “economic pressures on 


industrial chemists,” as claimed in 


your January editorial. Let’s apply 
needed. 


ALC 


our energies where they are 


Dr. Charles EF. Feazel, fF 


Birmingham, Ala 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM TELLURIDE 
ALUMINUM TUNGSTATE 
p-AMINOETHYLBENZENE 
AMINOFUMARAMIDE 
AMINOMALONIC ACID 
2-AMINOPHENAZINE 
p-AMINOSALICYLURIC ACID 
o-AMINOTHIOPHENOL 
AMMELLID 

AMMELLIN 

AMMONIUM GENTISATE 
AMMONIUM FLUOZIRCONATE 
AMMONIUM HIPPURATE 
AMMONIUM IODATE 
AMMONIUM VALERATE 


Ask for our new 
complete cotologue. 


lL aboulorues One. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y 
Plaza 7-817] 
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The IUPAC 
Dr. Edward Wichers, asso@iate di 


National Bureau of 
Standards, at the October meeting of 
AIC Chapter, gave 


rector of the 


the Washington 


an interesting talk on the organiza 


tion, functions and activities of the 
International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, IUPAC. The 
technical and scientific activities of 
IUPAC are organized in six divi 


sions, each representing a major field 


of chemistry. The Union holds bien 


nial conferences where reports are 
presented by their Commissions on 
various aspects of chemistry which 


enjoy international cooperation. These 
include nomenclature, atomic weights 
physicoc hemical constants and certain 
methods of analysis. The Union spon 
sors symposia and meetings on special 
topics, and in some instances coopera 
tive laboratory work. It also sponsors 
general and specialized congresses 
The held in 
Munich in 1959, Over 3000 attended, 


300 from the U.S.A. A conference on 


most recent one was 


Analytical Chemistry is 
1961 


Physical and 


scheduled for Canada in 


The Chemist 


and His Profession 
John K. 
Bureau of 


Na 


chair 


Dr Tavlor of the 


tional Standards, 


man, Committee on Professional Re 


lations and Status of the American 
Chemical Society, addressed the 
Washington AIC Chapter, in No 
vember, on “The Chemist and His 
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LABORATORY 
SERVICES 
for the 
FOOD & DRUG 
INDUSTRIES 
Drug Evaluation, Food Additive Studies, 
Chemical and Biological Assays, 
Clinical Studies, Research 


LaWa 





tt & HARRISSON 


Ww 


Profession 2 
He 


chemists are 


noted first of all that most 


salaried, making the 
problem of their professional status 
much more dificult than it is for self 


Well-con 


programs re 


employed professionals 


ceived public relations 


lating the nature and value of the 


chemist’s work were advocated. It 
was pointed out that good public re 
lations is a responsibility of individual 
chemists as well as of organizations. 
Dr 


demic 


lavlor went on to discuss aca 


standards tor chemists, pro 


fessional ethics and public recogni 
tion, emphasizing the role which the 
individual chemist can play in each 
ot these areas. 

\ spirited discussion followed Dr 


‘Taylor's talk 


sidered were registration for chemists, 


Among the topics con 


the comparative professional status of 


chemists, engineers and other scien- 


tists, Government ratings ef scien 
tists, and educational and training 
standards 

Hs ashington AIC Chapter 


Ne u'sletter 








ON LEGISLATION 


On Legislation 


Public Law 159 placed the federal gov- 
ernment into air pollution studies in 1955. 
was recently extended for four 
million dollars a year. 


This law 
more years at five 


It directs the U. S. Public Health Service 
to conduct and support research and to 
provide technical services to state and 


local governments and to private agencies 


Congressional hearings were held on 


the patent provisions of the Space Act, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 9, before the House Com 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, and 
on Dec. 8-9, before the Senate Small 
Business-Monopoly Subcommittee. The 
Patents Committee of the NAM urged 
liberalization of the patent provisions 


The Commissioner of Patents announced 
that the General Services Administration 
was entering into a contract with the 


George Washington University Patent 
Law Foundation to have a study made of 
Government procurement and patent 


policies 


A Scientific Alert to a 
Potentially Scientific Monopoly 


own a 
other 
state 
because a patent 
loses the 


said to 
patents than any 
holder in the country. The 
leads to confusion 


The Government is 


larger 
patent 


number of 


ment 
taken 
one characteristic 
And 


CGsovernment 


over by the Government 


which distinguishes it 
someone says he 
patent in his 
confusion be 
patent is 


as a patent when 


Is using a 
business, he compounds the 


cause the only possible use of a 


to stop someone else from using the in 
vention covered by it 
A patent 


right of its owner fo 


altogether in the 
others (tor 
inven 


consists 
é xclude 
a given time) from practicing the 
patent. It has no 
right of the 
invention. 
that 
citizen 


tion covered bv the 
whatever to the 
himself to 


The Government 


relation 
practice the 
long 
rightly, 


owner 
ago decided 
it could not exclude any 
practicing the invention covered by 
a patent held by it and it 
tact, do so. Thus, when a patent is taken 
Government the right to ex- 
extinguished and thereafter to 
patent only 


trom 
does not, in 


over by the 
clude is 
call the 
misunderstanding 


thing a leads to 
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cense’ 
gets no 
cannot exclude anyone else from using the 


ceedings. The 





so-called ‘li 
patent 


citizen who takes a 
under a Government-held 
patent protection’ whatever. He 


“The 


same invention, nor can he insist that the 
Government exclude anyone else. 

“The right to exclude others for a time 
from practicing the invention is all that 
makes the patent system work. It is the 
reward that induces the making of inven- 
tions and the that induces 
businessmen to risk the initial 
development and promotion usually neces- 
sary to get a new thing on the market. 

“These are the reasons why people who 
realize the immense benefit the patent 
system has been to the public deplore the 
acquisition of patents by the Government 
If Government took over all patents, there 
would be no patent system. And for these 
same reasons these same people deplore 
the wholesale sterilization of patents that 
is going on today through anti-trust pro 
communist-minded, how 
sitting back chuck 


insurance 
cost of 


ever, love it and are 
ling.” 

—(The late) William R. Ballard 

Formerly chief Patent Attorney 


for A. T. & T. 


ittle, Inc. 





ADL offers experience and capabil- 
ity in: 

¢ Corporate Planning and Organization 
e Advanced Research and Engineering 
¢ Product Research and Dev clopment 

¢ Production Engineering 

« Market Analysis and Sales Planning 


ADL scientists and engineers work 
closely with client organizations in 
performing assigned work through 
any desired stage of development. 


Consultants to Industry 
SINCE 1886 
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Professional Material 
Available 


Free otherwise noted) 


Current Projects on the Economic & Other 
Impacts of Scientific Development, 1959. 


25 cents. 


unless 


Bibliography on the Economu & Social 
Implications of Scientific Research & 
Development. 25 cents. Both of the 


above publications are available from 

the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington 

D.C 

Patents and Inwventions—An Information 
lid for Inventors, 15 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. 8S. Gov. Print 
ing Office, Washington D.C. or 
from Department of Commerce Field 
Service Offces 

Wanted by the Armed 
1959." Request from Na 


25, 


25, 


Inventions 


Nov 


Force s. 


tional Inventors Council, U. S$. Depart 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.¢ 

Our Economic Goals in the Years 
Ahead.” An address by Harold C. Me 
Clellan, president, Old Colony Paint & 
Chemical Co. Request from N.A.M., 
2 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Chemical Industry Facts Book. 1960 


61 Edition. $1.25 from Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc. 1825 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 9, 
1. 

VAS.R. News. Bulletin published by Vir 
ginia Institute for Scientific Research, 
2820 Girove Ave., Richmond 21, Va. 


Industrial Bulletin. Monthly. Arthur D 
Little, Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Screntitc Manpower 1958. Papers of the 


7th Conference on Scientific Manpower 
and Symposium on Demographic & 
Sociological Aspects of Scientific Man 


power Issued in late 1959. National 
Science Foundation, 1951 Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C Query if 
charge 

Imerwan Science Manpower. Employ- 
ment and Other Characteristics 1954 
55. Issued in July 1959 by the National 
Science Foundation, 1951 Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C. (Query if 


charge). 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests @ Physical Tests 

Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 











Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.LC. 
Positions Available 


Retired chemist with wide acquaint 
ance in the chemical field, who would b: 
interested in selling a new service to the 
chemical and related industries. Contacts 
and ability to sell intangible product a 
must. Part time work, lack of degree and 
age no barrier. Location New York City. 
Box 21, THe CHEMIsT. 

Patent Attorney. At least 2 yrs. solicit 
ing or general chemical patent experience 
Position in Central Patent Department of 
Chicago firm. Box 23, THe CHemist. 


The National Science Foundation 
reports that the Federal government 
will obligate an estimated $8.1  bil- 
lion during fiscal 1960 for the sup- 
port of scientific research and devel- 
opment. The complete report is in 
Federal Funds for Vill, 


available at 45 cents a copy from the 


Science, 


Superintendent of Documents, U. § 
Gov. Ptg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. 

Roger Williams Technical & Eco- 
nomic of 
N. J., has acquired the British con- 
and 


Services, Inc., Princeton, 


sulting firm ot George Lewi 


Partners, London 








FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


For Your Library 


Symposium on Basic Research 


Publication No. 56 of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington, D.C. Dael Wolfle, Editor. 
1959, 

The book the addresses and 
conclusions of a symposium on basic re- 
headed by President Eisenhower 
group of scientists, industrialists, 
government officials, and college presi- 
dents. Recognizing that there is strong 
evidence that, although we have the na- 
tional resources of imaginative, competent 
and dedicated individuals capable of 
creating new knowledge, the fact remains 
that as a nation we are not giving ade- 
quate and suitable support to basic re- 
search. Consideration was directed to the 
question, “How can the nation stimulate 
and support basic scientific research on a 
scale and in a manner truly appropriate 
to national needs and 

Most of the addresses devote 
trving to define basic research 
point out the value of this 
area. In one of the earlier addresses of 
the symposium, Dr. Alan T. Waterman 
emphasizes that basic research is research 
motivated by and interest, car- 
ried out to knowledge without 
necessity of a practical application. He 
urges encouragement of individual initia- 
tive in the field of intellectual endeavor. 


presents 


search 
and a 


resources?” 
some time 
and to 
research in 


curiosity 
add new 


He points out that almost half of the 
basic research today is supported by 
federal funds; however, he directs atten- 


tion to the need of more strongly support 
ing basic research in colleges and uni- 
versities in order to strengthen our future. 
His address makes for stimulating and 
interesting reading and he does not over- 
look the problems to be met in increasing 
the emphasis and providing the oppor- 
tunity to do more research in aca- 
demic institutions. 

Ihe theme that basic research is a nec- 
investment for our future is em- 
phasized by most of the contributors. In 
some cases it is emphasized as a 
for our preservation, in other cases for 
our future improvement. Dr. W. O. Baker 
of Beil Telephone Laboratories uses sev- 
eral illustrations of past basic research 
work that has provided the foundation 
of a number of scientific accom- 


basic 


essary 


basis 


today’s 


plishments. I like his “philosophy of ig 
norance” approach. 

The position of the small liberal arts 
institution, the State university, and the 
private college is covered ably by com 
petent men in the field. They pinpoint 
some vital problems. 

Several industrialists spoke of the ob 
vious need of basic research. Mr. Craw 
ford H. Greenewalt of du Pont, in his 
address, “Basic Research: A Technolog 
ical Savings Account,” points out that 
many companies have undertaken basic 
research with their own personnel and 
funds in their own laboratories. He states, 
“Indeed, industrial research in this area 
is nothing more than a recognition by 
management of its responsibility to insure 
corporate longevity.” Further, Mr. Greene 
walt states, “We must place our reliance 
on basic research, which is to say the new 
discoveries in pure science which will 
support applied research in the years to 
come.” As in the case of other speakers, 
it is recognized that basic research is not 
the responsibility of any one group. Cer 
tainly basic research in industry alone 
will not keep the aggregate effort at a 
sufficiently high level. The financial sup 
port of academic research appears to Mr. 
Greenewalt a clear responsibility of in 
dustry and government. Today’s assistance 
is inadequate. Dr. Allen V. Astin urges 
increased federal funds for basic research. 
Dr. James Fisk and Dr. Mervin Kelly 
emphasize that basic research in industry 
will be productive. 

In Dr. Paul E. K lopsteg's address, he 
made a most interesting proposal which 
elicited the greatest number of questions 
from those attending. He advocates a 
forward look at government legislation 
that will permit a taxpayer to give directls 
to academic institutions. Direct giving 
means an advantage to the taxpayer and 
to the institution. It is estimated that for 
each dollar going to a university via 
government, the individual or corporation 
must pay between two and three dollars 
in taxes. This means that the tax dollar 
has 1/2 to 2/3 of its value worn away 
while in government pipe lines. 

Dr. Robert S. Morison pinpoints the role 
of private foundations in our affluent 
society. 

In his summary, Dr. Dael Wolfle recog 
nizes the fundamental fact, 
mentioned, that neither the 


repeatedly 
federal gov 
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ernment nor anv other external agency 
could safely be the sole or even primary 
source of financial support of basic re 
search 

—Dr. W. E. Kuhn, F.A.LC 


The Terpenes 


Vol. 5. By Sir John Simonsen and W.C. J. 
Ross. Cambridge University Press. 662 
pp. 5%" x 8%”. $15.50. 

This last volume in the series on the 
terpenes, which began in 1931, deals with 
the triterpenes and their derivatives. The 
important literature to the end of 1953 is 
discussed and reference is also made to 
later publications. Subject and author in- 
dices are included to make this a most 
useful addition to the libraries of bio- 
chemists, pharmacologists, and organic 
chemists. Also included is an addendum 
to Vol. 3, prepared with the assistance of 
Dr. P. De Mayo, recording the recent con- 
tributions to sesquiterpene and diterpene 
chemistry. 

—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.I.C. 


Process Dynamics 


By Donald P. Campbell. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 1958. 316 — xx pp. $10.50. 
The swift advance of processing tech- 

niques and of systems and devices to con- 
trol processing steps require the develop- 
ment of a more effective theory by which 
these elements can be brought into har- 
monious cooperation. Dr. Campbell was 
engaged in this important work at the 
time of his sudden death. Fortunately, this 
manuscript was so nearly complete that 
others have been able to bring it to pub- 
lication. In the book he develops the sev- 
eral aspects of processing of materials 
through a general approach to process dy- 
namics and proceeds to the design of 
process and control as an integrated prob- 
lem. He develops the linear network the- 
ory as a means of predicting a plant's 
performance before it is built. He dis- 
cusses the applications of feed back con- 
trol theory to industrial processes and de- 
velops an eminently practical approach to 
the problems of automatic control in dy- 
namic systems. These theories will pro- 
vide the practicing engineer with a sound 
basis for designing the ever more popu- 
lar “automation” of today’s industry. 


—D. H. Killeffer, F.A.LC. 
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lon Exchange. A Laboratory 


Manual 
By J. E. Salmon and D. K. Hale. Aca- 
demic Press, Inc. 1959. 6" x 9”. 136 pp. 
$5.00. 

This interesting little volume was de- 
vised for a practical course in ion ex- 
change. The first part deals with basic 
principles. Other chapters cover prepara- 
tion and properties of ion exchange resins; 
their behavior in columns and in chroma- 
tography; different apparatus and proce- 
dures, and other useful subjects concern- 
ing ion exchange. 

—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.LC. 


Continuous Analysis of 
Chemical Process Systems 


- 


By Sidney Siggia. John Wiley & 
Inc. 381 pp. 6” x 9”. $8.50. 
This is a compilation of the existing 

information concerning available instru- 
ments for continuous analysis of compo- 
nents in chemical systems. The 
instruments are an the labo- 
ratory into the plant the 
trained attention of the chemist for de- 
termination of accurate functioning and 
interpretation of indications. The various 
measurements on fluids, gaseous and liq- 
uid, are described and a list of manufac- 
turers is included. 


—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.L.C. 
Chemical Books Abroad 


Dr. Rupoten Semen, FA.LC. 

Duncker & Humblot, Berlin-Lichter 
telde: Jahrbuch der gesamten Therapie 
by H. Braun and Else Y. Braun; 1958, 
691 pp.; DM 48. — The 6th volume in 
this series brings reviews of therapeutic 
progress reported in the professional 
terature of the world during 1957 
I'welve experts wrote the 2300 abstracts 
which are arranged in 9 sections. There 
are book reviews (44 pp.), and useful 
indexes of journals, diseases, pharmaceu 
ticals, and authors. A most valuable re 
ference book not only for the physician, 
but also for scientists such as biologists 
and pharmaceutical chemists engaged in 
research. 

Pharmaceutical Press, 
(Rittenhouse Bookstore, 
British Pharmacopoeia 
63 s Official in Great 


Sons, 


process 
extension of 
and require 


London wc 1 
Philadelphia 3): 
1958; 1038 pp.; 
Britain since 











FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Sept. 1, 1958 after the first 
and 5 years after the 8th editions were 
published). The 9th edition contains many 
new monographs, to include a wide range 
of new synthetic drugs, antibiotics, hor 
mones, and biological substances that have 
introduced in the past few years 
Many of the older standards and tests 
have been 

in the light of the latest developments in 
analytical chemistry. There are 27 appen 
248 pp.) of special value to control 
and production chemists anywhere 


(100 years 


been 


revised and assays reviewed 


dixes 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim/Bergstr. 
W asserbestimmung mit Karl-Fischer 
Loesung, von E. Eberius; 2nd ed., 178 
pp.; paperbound DM 19.60. The new 


monograph 
references 
with the 


edition of this well-known 
brings additional literature 
(now a total of 198) dealing 
use of this modern analytical method for 
the determination of water in all types 
of substances, from “Acetal” to “Zwiebel 
also information 


pulver” (onion powder 

on improved equipment, solutions, and 
methods. @ Was nicht in den Annalen 
steht, by J. Hausen; 2nd ed. 116 pp.; 
DM 6. — A well-illustrated, enjoyable 


about 160 humorous true 
anecdotes concerning a hun 


collection of 
stories and 
dred famous chemists of all times 

The Chemical Society, London W 1: 
Stability Constants: Part I, Organic Li 
gands, by G. Anderegg and S. E. Ras 
mussen; 1957, 120 pp.; £3. — Part II, 
Inorganic Ligands, by Ciara  Berecki 
Biedermann, L. Maltese, S. E. Rasmussen 
and F. J. C. Rossotti; 1958, 147 pp.; £2 

These 2 volumes contain tables of all 
the organic and inorganic complexes ar 
ranged according to the ligands occurring 
in coordination compounds, and also the 
ligands’ acid-base dissociation constants 
Ihe tables, published under the auspices 
of the International Union of Pure & 
Applied Chemistry, are timely and valu 
able because of the increasing importance 
now assumed by complex compounds not 
biochemistry, 
branches of 
trace con 


only in analysis, biology, 
catalysis, and other 
but also in industry, wherever 
centrations of metal ions may 
laboratory experiments or the 
manufactured products 

Walter de Gruyter & Co. Berlin W 35 
Experimentelle Einfuehrung in die an- 
organische Chemie, by H. Biltz, W 


science, 


influence 
purity of 


Klemm, and W. Fischer; 50th ed., 214 
pp.; paperbound, DM 14.80 — This ex 
cellent text was first published in 1898 
and has been revised constantly ever 
since. @ Lehrbuch der organischen Che- 
mie, Vol. Ill, by F. Klages; 1958, 785 
pp. (31 ill, 24 tables); DM 104. — The 
final volume of this probably most modern 
and exacting German textbook of organic 
chemistry deals with the mineral types of 
organic compounds, dyestuffs, chemistry 
of macromolecular compounds, carbohy- 
drates, natural isoprene derivatives, and 
other N-free natural substances, and the 
fundamentals of biochemistry. An excel 
lent presentation by a great teacher. 
Edition Cantor, Aulendorf i. Wuertt.: 
Suppositorien, by H. von Czetsch-Linden- 


wald; 1958, 119 pp.; paperbound, DM 
12.50. — A monograph on suppositories 
— history, production, packing, testing, 
etc., with 25 tables, 14 illustrations, 212 


literature references. 

Vulkan-Verlag Dr. W. Classen, Essen: 
Richtlinien fuer die Aufbereitung von 
Kesselspeisewasser und Kuehlwasser; 5th 
ed., 267 pp. (114 ill.) DM 46. — A col 
lection of rules and regulations for the 
construction, maintenance, and inspection 
of all types of equipment for water treat 
ment and of the methods recommended 
for water treatment and cooling. 


The Board of Editors of Talanta, 
international research journal in the 
field of analytical chemistry, announce 
a new award to be known as the 
Talanta Medal. The American edi- 
Talanta is Prof. Louis Gor- 
Chemistry & 


Chemical Engineering, Case Institute 


tor of 


don, Department of 


of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


W Orth 2-5977 
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About AIC Members 


The 1959 Kirkpatrick 
ment Awards Dinner, sponsored by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York 36, N. Y., was held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, N. ve De- 
cember 1. Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 


Achieve- 


Hon. AIC, for whom the awards 
are named, was toastmaster. Dr 
Walter G. Whitman, Hon. AIC, 


head, Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and general chairman of 
the Committees of Award, presented 
the awards. 

The award for Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement, sponsored by Chem- 
ical Engineering was presented to 
Texaco Inc. 

The award for Chemical Manage- 
ment by 
Chemical Week, was presented to 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, adminis- 
trator, National and 
Space Administration, and president 
(on leave) of Case Institute of Tech- 
for 


Achievement, sponsored 


Aeronautics 


nology, spoke on “Framework 
Achievement—1959.” 

Dr. Eric J. Hewitt, F.A.LC., 
v.ce president, Evans Research & De- 
velopment Corp., New York 17, N. 
ae 


ler, Miss Deborah Schwimmer, Ge- 


announces that Lawrence J. Mil- 


orge Iwaskow, and Miss Josephine 
Conticchio, have been added to the 


staff. 


E 
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Robert T. 


president 


Dr. 
F.A.L.C., 
director, Celanese Corp. 
America, New York, N. Y.., 
Dr. Hiram R. Hanmer, F.A.1.C., 
of re- 


Armstrong, 
and tech- 


of 


vice 
nical 
and 
vice president and director 
search, American Tobacco Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., are members of the board 
of governors of the Research Tri- 
angle Institute of North Carolina, a 


non-profit corporation. 


Dr. C. A. Hochwalt, F.A.I.C., 
vice president, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., is serving on the corporate gifts 
University, 


division of Saint Louis 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Jasper H. Kane, F.A.I.C., 


vice president in charge of research 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York, announces that the National 
Institutes of Health have given the 


company permission to market a 
Salk-type poliomyelitis vaccine. 
Dr. W. S. Herbert, F.A.1.C., 


has been appointed associate director 
of research at the Carl F. Norberg 
Research Center of The Electric 
Storage Battery Co. at Yardley, Pa. 
He was formerly technical director 
of the Ray-O-Vac Co., a division of 
The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany. 

Robert C. Swain, F.A.1.C., vice 
president, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 20, N. Y., has been elected 
president of Cyanamid International 
Corp., and director general of Cyan- 
amid International. 








Dr. W. David English, F.A.1.C., 


has been promoted to senior research 


chemist of the U. S. Borax Research 
Corp., Anaheim, Calif. 

Sidney B. Levinson, F.A.1.C., 
technical director, D. H. Litter Co., 
Inc., 116 E. 16th St., New York 3, 
N. Y.; John S. Congelton, F.A.- 
L.C., section chief, synthetic coatings, 
National Research & Development 
Labs., 2121 McCarter Highway, 
Newark, N. J., and Carlton H 
Rose, F.A.I.C., of National Lead 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
nS New York Paint 
& Varnish Production Club awards, 


receiv ed 


‘ 


Jan. 7, signifying “outstanding con- 
tribution to the advancement of the 
protective coatings industry and the 
New York Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Club.” 

Dr. Bernard S. Friedman, F.A.- 
1.C., chairman of the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
announces that the 1960 Willard 
Gibbs Medal will be presented May 
20, to Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, 
special assistant to President Eisen- 
hower for science and technology. 

Dr. Harvey A. Neville, F.A.- 
I.C., vice president and provost, Le- 
high Bethlehem, Pa., 
announces that Dr. Edward D. Am- 
been 
Department of Chemistry. 

Hazel Bishop, F.A.I.C., has been 
Fellow of the New York 


University, 


stutz has named head of the 


elected 


Academy of Sciences. 





John B. Mellecker, F.A.I.C., 
former editor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Progress, is now editor (East) of 
Chemical Processing, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Hon. AIC, 
The Griffith Labora 


Chicago, to Pasadena, 
£ 


from 
tories, Inc., 
Calif., has been appointed to the Re- 
search Advisory Board of Truesdail 
Labs., Inc., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
Dr. Arthur C. Cope, F.A.LC., 
head, Department of Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been chosen president 


retired 


elect of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Elbert C. Weaver, F.A.I.C., of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 


was re-elected treasurer of the ACS 


Division of Chemical Education. 


SNELL 


Completely staffed with over 100 special- 
ists, equipped with 10 stories of labora- 
tories, backed by 36 years of experience 
in many fields: 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


CONSULTANTS 


Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


Bulletins and detailed information on 

request without obligation. Call 

WAtkins 4-8800 or write to: 

FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 








* Quick! 


Which sink 
takes the 


\ \ sulphuric? 
7 


“Guessing games” are out-of-place in today’s busy laboratories 
So it's wise to bear these important facts in mind when you 
consider laboratory sinks: There is no question of which sink 
takes which corrosive (weak, mixed or concentrated) when 
you install “U. S.” Chemical Porcelain Laboratory Sinks. One 
“U. S.” sink handles ‘em all, hot or cold! Even hydrofluoric 
acid and hot caustics can be safely handled with normal 
routine rinsing. No “chemical resistance” tables required. No 
chance for error and costly damage 

Sinks made of solid, non-porous chemical porcelain also have 
the other features you want. Attractive appearance. Time- 
tested durability. Superb heat-shock resistance. Smooth glazed 
surfaces, rounded corners for easy cleaning. Non-staining, 
non-absorbent, no maintenance problems 

See the wide range of standord types and sizes of your Laboratory 
Furniture Dealer. Or write direct for new Bulletin L-8R. 


CHEMICAL CERAMICS DIVISION 


AKRON 9, OHIO 





